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A BSTB ACT 

Part of an 8-state effort to study the role rural 
schools have Flayed in the history cf the frontier and to lccate and 
preserve inforsation related to country schools, this repcrt presents 
information drawn primarily from interviews with 30 foraer country 
school students, board members, and rural school teachers in western 
Betraska and from visits to sore than 40 schools, bcth abandoned and 
operating, covering most of the Nebraska Panhandle. Ifce repcrt 
addresses six aspects of rural education: country schools as historic 
sites, country schools »nd the Americanization of ethnic groups, 
country schools as coimunity centers, curriculum, teachers frcles, 
rules, ana restrictions), and country schools today. The report 
concludes that "until recently, the ccuntry school has teen too close 
to recent events to be viewed as 'historic' by most pec pie." It is 
difficult tc make sweeping statements about country schcols today. 
They vary in size, enrollment, type of community, and financial 
resources. Country teachers are better educated than their 
predecessor! and somewhat better paid: however, they still teTtoz* 
duties ranging from janitor work to snake killing. Ccuntry schools 
still serve as community centers, but that function is less important 
than in the days of poorer transportation. (Author/NIC) 
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, COUNT RY SCHOOL LEGACY; HUMANITIES ON THE FRONTIER 

The Mountain Plains Library Association is pleased to be involved in this 
project documenting the country school experience. Funding of this projec 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, cost sharing and other 
contributions enabled us all to work with the several state based Humanities 
Committees as well as many other state and local libraries, agencies and 
Interested citizens, we are deeply impressed not only by the enthusiasm for 
this work by all concerned but by the wealth of experience brought to bear in 
focusing attention on— and recapturing—this Important part of history, and 
how we got here. This project seems to Identify mans* of ihe roots and xharac 
ter formation" of our social, political and economic institutions in the West 

Already the main Project objective seems to be met, stimulating library usage 
and increasing circulation ui historical and humanities materials in this region 
Public interest is rising in regional, state and local history Oral history programs 
are increasing with greater public participation. The studs' of gonealog\ -and 
the search for this information— is causing much interest in consulting— and 
preserving—historical materials. What has been started here will not end v\ ith 
this project The immediate results will tour the entire region and be available 
for any who wish the program, film, and exhibit There will be more disc ussion 
of— and anion on— the issues involving the humanities and public policies, 
past and present The Mountain Plains Library Association is proud to be a 
partner in this work, the Country School Legacy, and its contribution to under 
standing humanities on the frontier 

Joseph I Anderson 
\e \ -V l<i st ne Librarian 
Past President 

Mountain Plains Library Association 
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INTRODUCTION 

This project was part of an eight-state effort to study the role 
rural schools have played in the history of the frontier end to locate 
and preserve information related to country schools. 

The information included in this report was drawn primarily from 
interviews with 30 former country school student: > board members, and 
rut al school teachers in western Nebraska. Also, over 40 rural schools 
were visited. Schools visited covered most of the Nebraska Pmnandlc 
and included both abandoned schools and operating schools. 

Special thanks are given to Hrs. Betty Loosbrock and to the students 
enrol leo in the Interviewing and Communications Techniques class at 
Chadron State College during the 19G0-81 fall semester for their help in 
conducting interviews and locating schools for this project. 

Thanks are j I so given to the many people throughout western Nebraska 
who allowed themselves to be interviewed, who loaned material to the 
project, and who offered help in other ways. 

Sandra Sco field 
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COU NTRY S C I IDOLS. ASJjl SJOR IC_ \\ TES 

Not too many years ago it was almost impossible to drive across the 
back roads of Nebraska and not encounter a country school building. 
Nebraska had over 7,000 school districts and over 7,000 school buildings 
from 1909 through 1942. 1 When the state legislature passed the School 
District Reorganization Act in 1949, the number of districts had decreased 
only slightly to a total of 6,734. Reorganization steadily reduced these 
numbers; but in 1962, there were still 3,077 school districts spread across 
the state's 93 counties—more school districts than the total in the western 
states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, Alaska, and Hawaii combined.- Thus, the yjntry 
school has been as much a part of the Nebraska landscaoe as windmills and 
cattle. 

Even in western Nebraska, which is much less densely populated than 
the rest of the state, throughout the 1940 ' s and 'GO'S one might have found 
a country school as often as every three to five miles in some counties. 

Although Nebraska still had 431 one-room schools in 1079, the country 
schools that remain are a tiny fraction of what once was. 

Today, one can drive for miles in western Nebraska and not encounter 
an operating country school. For example, in the 2,063 square miles of 
Sioux County there are now only 15 school districts and 13 schools. At 
one time, there were 85 school districts. 

Dawes County formed a total of 119 school districts across its 1,309 
square miles. In 1900, there were 76 schools in the county. Today, only 17 
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^'Public School Statistics," Nebraska Blue Book,' 1978 ; 9. 

2,, Discussio* Guide for State and Regional Meetings," Governor's 1963-64 
Conference on Education. 

3 "The One Room Schools," Newsweek , February 5, 1979, p. 00. 
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'districts remain; 15 of these are rural and 14 maintain their own elementary 
school . 

Three counties in the Panhandle (Banner, Deuel, and Kimball) no longer 
' maintain any "Class 1 school districts," 4 which is the term gene-ally used 
to refer to rural schools. 

The buildings that house the remaining Class I schools m western 
f Nebraska range from the classic one-room frame "box" that has changed very 
\ little in the 40 or morfe years since it was binlt to la»gcr brick, frame, or 
prefabricated structures of several rooms complete with audio-visual aids, 
gymnasiums, dining rooms, and other featuies expected of any mo -Jerri school. 
Son>" of these larger schools have been buiit as recently as the 1960's. 
Others, at first glance, give the uipression of being younger than their 
50 years, such as the Bannei School in Sheridan County or the 75 year old 
Lake Alice Scnool near Scottsbluff. Their relatively modern appearances are 
due to careful maintenance and occasional remodeling over the years to meet 
^ the needs of the district or the requirements of the state. 

What happened to all of those hundreds of other country school buildings 
that. once covered Nebraska? 

Many of these buildings wore either torn clown or sold when the school 
was closed or the district reorganized. Often the land the school sat upon 
did not belong to the district and when the school cas no longer in use the 
district was required, to move the school. 

A lease between a landowner and School District 48 in Dawes County 
dated November ?0, 1925, was probably typical of the agreements made by 
districts to use land owned by .private individuals. The lease allowed the 
school district "one acre of ground ... to be used tor school purposes only 



4 A Class 1 Sihool in Nebraska maintains only elementary (k-8) grades undei 
the direction of a single school board. 
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for 50 years and Lhcroafler ^ long as this is used for school purposes" 
for the sum of one dollar. The school district reserved the right to remove 
from the land any improvements placed on the land. The lease stated further 
that failure of the school district to use the land for school purposes 
during five consecutive years would terminate the lease. 

Since many schools were closed in the 1950 1 s and '60's, auctions of 
school buildings were common. A neighboring fanner or rancher nr.ght bid 
on the building and then tear it down for the lumber or more commonly move 
it and convert it to a house or shed. The distinctive rectangular shape 
and peaked roof of a former country school building can be identified on 
many farms and ranches today. 

A few school buildings remain on the site where school was last held, 
owned and preserved by the district in anticipation of possible future needs 
or out of a sense of respect and perhaps some, nostalgia for the past. 

One such district, Mt. Pleasant or Di : * rict 17 in Sheridan County, was 
identified by Mrs. Robert G^aly of Gordon in a letter to the Country School 
Legacy Project. Mrs. Gealy wrote: 

"District 17 ceased to exist about eight years ago when it merged 
with two other districts to form an enlarged District 83. School 
continued in the Mt. Pleasant Schoolhouse, however, until last 
year, when a new, more centralized facility was built, Thus, 
right now the old schoolhouse is unused except as a community cen- 
ter. We hope very much to maintain it in good condition, feeling 
that we may again need the space in case of enlarged district 
enrollment, and also believing that a schoolhouse which screed 
faithfully for so many years deserves a great deal of respect." 

The attitudes expressed by this letter are common among districts that 

continue to preserve schoolhouses . The trend toward larger fajvss om\ ranches 

and fewer rural families makes it unlikely that most of these schools will 

ever be called back in f ~ service, but people who grew up in t!.e district 

often say, "I hate to see the old School go." This strong sense of attachment 
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to a building nuy seem hard to understand until one realizes that, in 
many cases, three or four generations of a family may have attended school 
in this building. 

A few school buildings have been preserved by private individuals. 
One of these, the Evergreen School, is located southwest of Chad on, Nebraska, 
on the Deadnoi-se Road and has been maintained by Mr. and Mrs . Jack Lindeken. 

Evergreen School was established in January of 1086, and a 1 3g schoolhouse 
was built from the pine trees that g^cw -in the area. An interesting feature 
of the Evergreen School is the fact that this original log structure still 
stands on the original site. The log building was covered with frame in 1012, 
and a bell tower was added, but the building has not been modified significantly 
since that Lire. Scnool has not been held in the :vc» green District (District 
22) for over 3f, years, but the Lindekens have preserved the building and it 
looks very much today as it did when school was being held. 

When the Fvergreon School closed, children in the district were sent to 
school in the district to the north, District 18. District 18, or Flag Butte, 
closed during the 1970's but the school building was preserved by metiers- of 
the Deadhorse Community. This schooThouse, built in 1U87, is located just 
three miles north of the Evergreen School. Originally, the building was 
located one-half mile north and one mile west of Us present site, but in 
1911 it was moved to ns present location at the foot of Hag Butte for which 
the district and the school are named. 

Flag Butte is a prominent land formation in ^he Deadhorse Community m 
Dawes County. According to a history of the community, the butte was named 
by early settlers one Sunday as they attended Sunday school at the home of 
Ben Davis, who lived just west of the butte. Th* attendants at Sunday school 
decided to designate one of the surrounding buttes as a place where a .tag 
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could bo raised on "suitabla occasions." What is now known as Mag Butte 
was chosen by a vote, and for many years thereafter the young men of the 
neighborhood raised a flag on July 4th and presumably other patriotic 
holidays. 5 

The flag raising activity lapsed for an undetermined number of years, 
but the local 4-H club revived the old tradition on July 4, 1957, and have 
continued to raise a flag and present a pageant on top of the butte every 
year on July 4th at sunrise. Approximately 100 people living in or near 
the community attend this event and are treated to breakfast afterward 
served in the schoolhouse by the women of the community's extension club. 

Although other community events were held in the Flag Bitte school 
building and many members of the Deadho^se Community 6 attended school there, 
probably this flag raising event was primarily responsible for the feeling 
by the community that they would like to see the building preserved. 

When the Flag Butte School closed in the mi d- IS 70' s and District 18 was 
divided and became part of two other districts, members of the Deadi.orse 
Community decided to save the old school building. The building was to be 
^ auctioned, so a fund raising drive began immediately m the neighborhood to 
raise money to bid on the school. The building site was owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hawthorne who agreed to let the community keep the school on 
that site if money could be raised to purchase the building. 

The fu f J raising drive raised over five hundred dollars, and when the 
day of the auction arrived, community members waited anxiously to see it 

^Minnie Alice Rhoads, A Stream Called [teuc orse (Chddron, Nebraska: 
The Chadron Printing Co., 1957), p. 35.^ 

^One mignt think the entire community would have been named Hag Butte, 
however it is named for Deadhorse Cteek, a stream that was named by an Indian 
legend, and that runs the entire length of the conmunity. 
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they would have enough lu buy the Mhoul. I he bidding opened .it SlOH.uO 
with the cunmumty wmbers who wanted -to preserve the school making the 
first bid. Apparently word had spread" about the project for no other bids 
were made and the community had its schoclhousc. With the jenuming moivy, 
the community was able to purchase some of the building's contents and 
other interested people purchased items arid donated them to the project. 
Eventually a non-profit corporation was fonned* and the building is owned 
and preserved today by the Flag Butte Community Center Corporation. 
Although it is only partially furnished, the building contains a few 
items that were used in the school and is available for use by community 
organizations. It is also, of course, still tnr site of the annual 4th of 
July flag raising. Recently another event, the fanner's Market, has been 
organized and is held annually in the fall to raise money to maintain the 
old schooihouse. 

Although it is becoming more unusual to find nonfunctioning school 
buildings still standing on their original sites, a few still lunula. One 
which is in an especially picturesque setting is located 11 miles south and 
one mile west of Rushy- lie, Nebraska. As one drives west from Highway 2'jO, 
over the Sandhills area that Mari Sandoz wrote about, the road curves and 
drops into a valley through which Pine Creek runs. The MiH School, also 
known as the Colclessor School , sits west of the creek. 

This white frame school building has not been used for apptoxiroatcly 
20 years although the district (District 88) still holds school in another 
country schoolhouse a fev miles north. The building is in good condition 
and is still partially furnished with desKS and benches that were typical of 
an old count ry sc^ol . 

eric _ u 



The Mill School of today shows almost no sign of the activity that 
once surrounded it. Just oast of the school on Pine urcck, sal a grist mill 
owned by .Henry Colclessor. Mr. Colclessor also built a twe-story stone 
block house and a store near the school. At one time there was a dance hall 
and a post office. 

According tc local accounts, Henry Colclessor was a staunch supporter 
of the school although he was a bachelor. He always made his home available 
to families during the winter months while their children attended school. 
Because of the small community that grow up around the school, largely out 
of Mr. Colclessor's efforts, the school was considered a good teaching 
position. Teachers were always anxious to secure a job there because of 
the social life. Today, the only evidence of the snail community is the 
school, a mill pond, and a diversion ditch. 

Sioux County is a source of many interesting country schools. The 
county has an active historical society which has collected histories of 
many of the country schools in the county and has moved an old schoolhouse 
into Harrison and .restored it The school sits along the main street of 
the small town beside a small post office that ha* also been restored. 

The school building, which is distinguished by a raised stage at one 
end, was purchased h« the historical society for $200 (donated by Dr\ Grayson 
Meade and Mr. Pete Nunn). The building was changed rtructurally when one of 
two doors was sealed, however the interior restoration is quite complete 
and representative of an early twentieth century school in Sioux County, 
[•tost of the items have been donated including slate blackboards, an antique 
round stove, desks, a teacher's desk, book cases and books from the county 
superintendent's office, and a water jug of crockery. A small jacket hangs 
in the cloak room. 
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interesting s tones' sui ruund several schools in Sioux County. The 
Curly School, District 12, is now located along High. /ay !\ betwvrn 
Scottsbluff and Crawford, approximately 40 miles from Scottsnluff and 
17 in; les from Hemingford. Originally the school was pail of a s"m11 
community named Curly which was 30 miles nonh uf Ssoitsblutf within 
three and one-half miles of the present Watson Ranch. People who [hive 
driven Highway 71 will remember this ranch for the large windmills thit 
sit on a hill overlooking the ranch headquarters. 

The community of Curly was founded by Cyrus Henry [Henderson who started 
a posi office and a store on the site and who also organ 7 cd the school 
district in 1908. M • Henderson had requested l.iat the post office be named 
"Henderson" jr "Henry" , but both names had already been assigned. His son, 
Pale Henderson of Scottsbluff, related t t .t fir. Henderson was then faced 
with the frustrating task of finding enother name; arid as ho ran his fingers 
through his curly hair, he said, "we'll just 'all it Curly." 

Although the community of Curly has fut been in existence for approx- 
imately CO year's and the school building wa; moved f it is still referred to 
as the Curly School. The original school was of sod and when it was abandoned 
the frame building which used today was built about 1912. 
^ In many cases across western Nebraska, the country school is all that 
remans of a small town or post office. Bodarc School, also i m Sioux County, 
now serves the combined areas of District 9 and District 6 and is icferred to 
as District 6. The stucco-covered frame school building, located 13 miles 
nottheast of Harrison, Nebraska, is the oii'jM.al location oi Uu» I5udarc School 
and is still used for classes. Four- students were enrolled in the fall of 19^0. 

Bodarc was once a growing community \x\ Sioux County and was considered a 
possi!)le location for the county seat. However, the decision to route the 
C&NW railroad through Harrison eventually led to Bodarc* s decline. 
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The circumstances surrounding the name of the community are interest i m*j . 
"Bodarc" is a corruption of a French term for a shrub native to fcxas. One 
of the early founders of the community proposed "Oressa" which was ins 
daughter's name for the post office. At the same tune, a post office m 
Texas requested "Bodarc." A mix-up in Washington resulted in the nane*. 
requested by the two communities being switched. From one local account, / 
several years passed before the icsidents of Godafc learned the origin of 
the community's name. Today, a church, cemetery, and school are all that 
remain of Bodarc. 

The oldest frame schoolhouse in Box Butte County is also all that remans 
of a small town. The town of Nonpartel, originally named Buchanan, for 
Buchanan, Michigan, was located one mile west and five miles south of 
Hennngford- About 1890 the town had two general stores, a blacksmith shop, 
one bank, a newspaper* a harness shop, a feed- store, ana a lumberyard 
confined with an agricultural implement depot. According to a .history of the 
county, the local newspaper editor changed the town's name to Nonpariel 
because it appealed to i.im. 7 The name refers to a small size of type and it 
also means jthout equal. 

The town was abandoned about lft'JO who:! the county seat was moved to 
Hennngford. As with Bodarc, in Sioux County, *he course of the railroad led 
to the ,-jmise of Nonpariel. Today, nothing remains to romwid us of the town 
except the abandoned school building. 

The buildings mentioned so far are all one-room frame buildings except 
for the Banner School and the Lake Alice School, but many louniry sJmo-s 
were larger buildings and some even housed high schools. In Dawes County, 
for example, the towns of Belmont, Marslar.d, and Whitney all have populations 

7 £ar)y Bays of Allia nce and Box Bijrtl^Cqunty,> collected by the Point of 
Rock Chapter, DAR, Alliance, Nebraska. 

V 9 
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ot fewer than 100 today and maintain only an H amenta ry school. All three 
schools served students through high school at one time. 

In no re noavily populated areas of western Nebraska, country schools 
of several roo«& were necessary just to house grades kindergarten through 
ei ght . One of these schools, the Fairview School, is located tw^ "lies north 
and two and one-half miles west of Mitchell. Fairview, or District 3*1, was 
built in 1920 and is still in use today. I he two-room t raise balding is 
painted .vhite with bright orange double doors which are covered by a»xhes. 

The present teacher of F'airview, Mrs. Lynn Scott, lias been collecting 

information about the school for several year, and she and tier students held 

an open house in May of 1900 to celebrate Jrc school's f Oth year in the 
8 

present bui ! ding. 

M^v graauates of Fairview attended the reunion and swapped stories of 
their early school days. One of the stories told l .plainari the "mystery" of 
initials that appear on the walls of what is now the teachers 5 workroom. It 
seems that this room used to house a coal furnace and the older boys used to 
be responsible for stoking the fire. One ot their favorite pastimes wis to 
bum their initials into the wall whenever they had furnace duty. 

Another school building in Scottsbluff County even oldi.r than lairview 
is the Lake Alice School. Built m 191b, the suiool (wis six rl ass rooms , 
an office and a library. A cafeteria and gymnasium were built next to the 
building in 1951 and today approximately 80 elementary students attend school 
there. The school also maintains a toacherage. At one time, high school 
training was offered at Lake Al«ce. 

In the southern Panhandle, the Keith County Historical Society has pre- 
served the old school district *1 building and it is on display in Oga 1 1 a 1 a . 

8 Two buildings, one of which was a dugout, were used before this building 
was built. School has been he*d continuously in the district since 1906. 
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Banner County has also restored an old sdiool. This building is a 
small log structure built v 1386 that sits next to the museum of the Bonner 
County Historical Society. 

A tew country schools we c built of stone. One of these, built in 
1903, has been restored and is e fart of the Ash hollow State Historical 
Park near Lewellen, Nebraska. Ash Hollow was a major milestone ar.J favorite 
camping site of immigrants traveling Dy covered wagon west on the Oregon 
Trail. 

Two other schools in the sourhern end of the Nebraska Panhandle have 
been partially researched and are of historical interest. District M , the 
Rush Creek School in Cheyenne County, was built in 1921 and has been in 
operation since. The present building replaced the original school which 
began operating in 1890. The original school was known as the German School 
until 1918 when it changed its name to Happy Hollow. Some of the children now 
attending the Rush Creek School are grandchildren of the original German 
pupi 1 s . 

Finally, the Mud Springs Scriool, built in 1901 and located in Morrill 
County south and east of Bridgeport, is currently working througn the 
offices of Congresswoman Virginia Smith to be designated as a national historic 
site. The school district has been dissolved, but the building v, still used 
by the cor::unity. The Nebraska State Historical Society has also offered 
seasonal exhibits in the schoo 1 . 

Mud Springs is of particular historical interest in Nebraska as the site 
of a stage, Pony Express, and telegraph station. It was also a military out- 
post and was the sUc of a battle between ^oUiiors and Cheyenne Indians. 

With the exceptions of Ash Hollow ano Mud Springs and the schools that 
have been restored by 1 oca i historical sonnies, Uv reader may question 
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which schools arc trul> historic sites. There scon., to be no clear answer 
to such a quuCtio. , but one definition of a historic site i, "a site winch 
represents aspects of a community's or a nation's heritage and ,s a source 
of community pride." By that definition, nearly all old country school 
buildings qualify as historic sites. This paper has attempted to identify 
a few of those sites in western Nebraska that are representative >nd which 
are either surrounded by an interesting story o» which have been preserved 
i n some way . 

Unfortunately, although a good .number of buildings are still in use or 
have been preserved, the history sirrounding the build.nq has only been 
partially recorded and ..such of that has been lost. As one teacher, curious 
abou> ner school's history commented: "Building tell no tales " Thc.c is 
mucn to be researched before many ot the v-terosting question >bout count./ 
schools and their historvs ^.n be answered. 

It is interesting to speculate about uasons for the scarce amount of 
documentation pertaining to many country schools. The nost obvious explan- 
ation stems from the fact that few state requirements were imposed and careful 
or complete records were not always kept by rural schools. Carly teachers had 
plenty to do without keeping vast amounts of records up to date; and even if 
tney had been inclined to do so. apparently they wore rot always trained to 
kee M records, entries recorded in va- ious early school registers indicate a 
wide variety of types of data recorded. When a school closed, many of those 
rcgiste.s were either lost or destroyed, fhcr-o that were kept were usually 
preserved by an individual. Thus, primary documentation is often nonexistent 

or difficult to locate. 

Data recorded in the county superintendent's office is usually only a 
small portion of what was recorded in the rcgistei. Larly registers, when 
thov can be found, contain not only names of teachers and students, grades 
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and progress reports, but also comments about tne curriculum, textbooks used, 
and occasionally lists of library books owned by the school. 

School board minutes are a source of information about the financing 
of the school district and other aspects of the school's management; however, 
like the registers, they have not always been preserved. 

Perhaps another clue to the reason for so little documentation about 
schools is to be found in the closing comment of a manuscript collected by 
the DAR chapter in Alliance, Nebraska. In Early Days o f All iance „a_nd_Hgx 
Butte County, an unidentified writer remarks: "This paper touches briefly 
on the beginning of things in our county and city, and we have said but little 
concerning the two things that mean most of all else to our people, ou» churches 
ana schools. They speak for themselves. They need no 'write up' from individ- 
uals. " 

From such a consent, one might conclude that schools played such a central 
/ole in the community and were so common that they were a. most Uken for granted 
School was school. Everybody had one, they were generally viewed as important; 
but no one analyzed or quantified or wrote much about Lhem. Indeed to do so 
would have probably been considered a waste of time by pioneer lommunities 
who were struggling to settle a new region. With the demands of earning 0 
living ann building new Uinrs and ranches and towns, lew people had t u><i to 
co n s uior any of their actions or institutions in an academic fashion, 

Louis Wirth observed: "The most important thing . . . we can know about 
a man is what he takes fo v * grunted, and the most elemental and important facts 
about a society are those that arc seldom debated and generally tenanted as 
settled. " If this is true, it would seem that the history surrounding 

9 Louis Wirth, "Preface,' 1 I deploy 1^6 Ut opj a , J\_n 1 n t roduc 1 1 on to _th_e 
Sociology o c Knowledge, by Karl' MannheTm "( New York: Hflrcourt, iiiace, and 

World" ifKfTTyuaT, p7 xxiv. 
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country schools will be inciOtisingly worthy of study in order to learn rtore 
about frontier society and rural life, 

Un til recently, the country school has bean too close to recent events 
to be viewed as "historic" by most people. In fact, where country schools 
still survive, this attitude could be expected to persist to some extent. 
Most of us tend to save the term "hi wOric" for places or people are 
removed f rum our experience by 100 years or more, which 'have an air of 
glamour or romance about them, or whicn appeal to our nostalgic yearnings. 
Yet, even by this definition, the country school is gradually being rrcog- 
ni?ed as important historically. Some historical societies havv already 
done much to preserve relevant country school history as have other groups 
and individuals, it appears likely this trend will continue. 

In addition to the schools mentioned in this paper, there are many 
others whiu: have interesting histories. There seems to be a deep sense of 
history and a sense of place among people interviewed fop the Country School 
Legacy Project. People want to know something of their past and want their 
chi Idrcn to share i t. 

Just recently, a sod schoolhouse and stone schoolhouse, both located in 
Sioux County, were identified for this project. 10 The owners of both build- 
ings indicate an interest in preserving the buildings. In addition, as the 
news of the project has spread, many people have -come forward offering to be 
interviewed or loan materials. Such interest and effort assure that a vital 
part of the western frontier experience and the succeeding development o£ 
the western s rates will not be lest. 

10 lhe -od school is located on the Clarence Willoe ranch south of 
Harrison. The sod has been coveted with cement. The stone school was 
reported by Roger Gillette of Crawford whose father helped build the struc- 
ture about 1911. The building is south of Glen on the Clarence K reman ranch. 
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Schools today across the United States strive to be sensitive to the 
needs- and problems faced by the children of immigrant groups and also attempt 
to help students from a variety of ethnic backgrounds retain and appreciate 
their cultural heritage be it Native American, Asian, Hispanic, African, or, 
European. 

Bilingual teachers are sought after by school systems to assist students, 
not only in learning English, but to facilitate instruction in other subjects 
while encouraging children to retain their native language. 

This sensitivity to and appreciation for preserving the native language 
and customs of students from diverse ethnic backgrounds is a relatively new 
phenomenon in J.S. schools brought about largely by the civil rights movement 
of the 1960's. Various ethnic minorities followed the example set by black 
Americans and placed new importance on the study and preservation of their 
cultures- In response to these groups' demands, as well as a recent upwaid 
trend in immigration patterns, -deral and slate dollars have been allocated 
toward bi 1 mguanKeducation and multi-cultural education. 

While there have always been ethnic communities and neighborhoods in the 
United States, today as never before Americans emphasize those aspects of thei 
culture that are special and unique from those of the larger society or of 

■i 

other ethnic groups. People take pride in *"heir heritage and the seat oh for 
roots by Americans of all nationalities has become al-mst a national obsessior 
This trend toward cultural pluralism reflects a much tliffeient philosophy 
than that which has prevailed throughout must of this nation's history. The 
United States has labeled itself a "melting pot" since its founding, and an 
important task assigned to education was the transformation of literally 
millions of immigrants from all over the world into "Americans" who were 



prepaid to become citizen-., speak the language, and generally succeed 

in their new home. 

At first glance, one might say the responsibility of the schools is 
no different today than it was in the past. One might argue the demands 
placed upon schools to prepare immigrants frorr Southeast Asia and Cuba, 
for example, are essentially the same as fhey^were in any eta when we 
welcomed an influx of new immigrants to our shores. However, today's 
schools are in a different and more difficult situation than they were 
in the past. 

Emigrants who enrolled their children in American schools during 
the loJC's and much of the 1900' s demanded nothing more for themselves 
and their children than to become "Americanized" as quickly as possible, 
to be assimilated into the larger society, and to leave the "old country- 
ways b ,- nd. 

Thirty years ago, Henry 'Steele Commanger recognized the dilemma 
modern schools face today when he concluded: "The 19th century school, 
for example, had an enormous job in Ameri cam zation—but it was a dearly 
defined job, universally willed by the people. .Today's school faces a 
nice problem in deciding whether its education should reinforce nation- 
alism—or inspire internationalism." 

The schools, throughout much of Am -a's history, proceeded to 
educate students without much, if any, thought given to preserving the 
student's native language or culture in the process. If the ethnic 
traditions or native language v*r* to be taught H all, it was the 
responsibility of the parents to do so. Apparently it was unusufl for 
the parents to do this because they wanted their children to "be Americans." 
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The scope of this task, even with the support of parents and student 

must have been almost overwhelming. One can imagine the frustration of 

both the teacher and the student as they tried to communicate when the 

student had little c^ no command of English, ubviously the language had 

to be mastered before they could move on to very many other subjects. 

t 

One man interviewed, Jack Lindeken of Chadron, recalled going to 
school speaking only German, but luckily his teacher also spoke some 
German so he felt the transition was fairly easy. 2 Probably. not many 
non-English speaking children were so fortunate. 

Mrs. Lena Delsing of Hemingford went to school near her father's 
homestead northeast of Hemingford. In this area, almost all of tne 
settlers spoke German. Mrs. Delsing tells of a school where everyone 
spoke German-except the teacher: "We all talked German and then when 
we went to school we had to learn to talk English. We all had a heck of 
-a tine getting started ... It wasn't as bad for i..e as it was for the 
older ones because when they went to school then they wanted to teach us 
English." 3 Mrs. Delsing went on to say that, although her father could 
speak English, her mother didn't learn until the children went to school 
It was even more difficult for children if they were the only ones 
in the school who didn't speak English. Mrs. Mae llanion of Alliance 
taught Mari Sandoz in a country school in Sheridan County. Mrs. Manion 
remembers that children from the Sandoz family were picked on by other 
students because they hadn't gone to school and "sooke with a little 
accent." Mrs. Manion observed that most of the settle s of that time 



interview with Jack and Alyce Lindeken, December 17, 1900, Dawes 
County, Nebraska. 

interview with Mrs. Lena Delsing, Novenber C, 1900, Hemingford, 
Nebraska. 
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did speaK with soiie accent, but she occasionally found it neces*$ujy to 
protect Mar i from the teasing of other children. 4 

Another man, of German descent, who started school in the 1890's, 
Mr. John Oldenburg of Gordon, told of being a member of the only German 
family in his school district. Vlhen he started school, he couldn't 
speak English and recalled having a difficult time the first year. 
Although he was an excellent student in other subjects, his trouble with 
the English language led to the other children labeling him a "dumb 
Dutchman." 5 Although ho seemed to take this in good humor, one cat) only 
guess at how difficult it must have been at times to endure the teasing 
while struggling with the complexities of a new language— particularly 
if the student happened to be the eldest child with no help coming from 

brothers or sisters . 

Generally, the schools were not especially prepared to help children 
learn to speak English. Former students interviewed in western Nebraska 
felt that learning a new language was primarily the responsibility of 
the individual student . When asked how they did this, they almost always 
replied, "I learned from the other students 

Some schools did, however, make special attempts to help students 
learn English. Mrs. Mae Momon remembered a cousin who told of one school 
that offered a special session during the short term in t»- summer for 
children who came from a home where a foreign languac" .as spoken. 6 

Occasionally, students would be lucky enough to have a teacher who 
had su'ifi exp*. lence with one or more foreign languages and who was espe- 

interview with Mae Kanion, December 5, 1980, Alliance, Nebraska. 
^Interview with John Oldenburg, November 11, 1980, Gordon, Nebraska. 
^Interview with Mae Man ion. 
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cially sensitive to the needs of students who were trying to learn 
English. One of these teachers was Man Sandoz. 

In Old Jules, Mari Sandoz wrote about her father's active role 
in encouraging people to settle in the Sandhills of Nebraska. Old 
Jules was a "locator" which meant he helped new settlers find and claim 
land. The experience of meeting and living around many of these recent 
immigrants helped prepare Mari u teach their children. 

During part of her teaching career, when Mari Sandoz was teaching in 

the school near where her family lived, four new.^tudents enrolled in the 

school. Mrs. Caroline Pifer, Man's sister, described a technique Mari 

used to help these, chi Idren learn English: 

When ! was in the second grade, we had thfce four youngsters 
come from Vienna . . . My sister was teaching again; she 
taught every other year in our school. She ordered trans- 
lation books from Bohemian into English and of course we 
memorized those books along with these students. As they 
were getting English, we were gutting Bohemian. I don't 
remember any of it any more, but anyway vtf? had a smattering 
of Bohemian from those books.* 

Mrs. Pifer went on to describe how quickly the children progressed 
with this teaching method: "One youngster was thirteen, one was fourteen 
(those were the oldest ones), and the one would have been in the ninth 
grade in Vienna. So Man started him out in a first grade reader and 
he made all eight grades that winter, and Ins sister that was thirteen 
made it to the seventh grade." 

As she went on, Mrs. Pifer described how Mari had learned to work 
with foreign students: 

My ded was locating foreigners all the tun* and they went staying 
in our house. They usually stayed at least two weeks and some of 
them stayed all winter if they got snowed in . . . !>hc (Man) knew 



'interview with Caroline Sandoz Pifer of Gordon, Nebraska, December 
11, 19$), Chadron, Nebraska. 
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a smattering of a half n do?en languages b©:«>use of these 
people that Had been with us And then too, . . . mv sister 
could only speak Oerean when she went to school *o she had 

to learn English when she went to grade school. So site had 
a lot of sympathy fur those kids because '-.he knew what it 
was to face this tiling with foreign language. 1 * 

Of course there was more to the process of Amen canizat ion than 

learning the language. Martin Mayer mentioned one important ingredient: 

Whatever the aims of education, the aims of schools are constant . 
They can be described, in a pet phrase, as "u lieenship educa- 
tion" . . . Some commentators seem to believe that this concept 
... is a novel American contribution. In fact, this is what 
the schools are about everywhere: 'American schools make 
American, British schools make British , Russian school* make 
Russian citizens. What else can they do' 1 -' 

As they went about the task, of making American citirens, e.viy 

schools did not nave any direction from the state, such as a course of 

study, that suggested what or how to teach. Ihese schools ,uo usual 1 ;.' 

described as offering only the "basics" of reading, writing, and 

arithmetic, but from one description, citizenship education was the 

center of many learning activities: 

The curriculum, though limiteu, contained the essential subjects. 
Reading, Penmanship, History, Music, and English stressed moral 
and patriotic values. Copybook lines were "Practice mates per- 
fect," "Onward and upward," "A stitch in time saves nine." 
Songs most often sung were "America-," "Tenting on the Old Camp- 
ground," "Cattle Hymn of the Republic," and "Marching Through 
Georgia." 10 

Most schools began their day with the "Pledge of Allegiance" and 
U wasn't unusual to include readings from the Bible. 



8 Ibid. 

9 Martin Mayer, The Sch ools (New York: Harper & Brotheis, Publishers, 
1961), p. 32. 

10 Mae Man ion, Prairie Pione ers of Box Butte County (Alliance, Nebraska 
Iron Man Industries, 19>cT, p.' 29. 
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Later on, a Course of Study articulated the amis of various subject 
matter areas and prescribed the content to be taught. Acceding to the 
Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of Nebrask a printed in 1932, 
fifth and sixth graders were to study both "llon.e frainimj fur Citizenship" 
and "School Training for Citizenship." 

"Home Training" included such things as: rules and responsibilities 
in the home, maintenance of the home by learning to save and use a' budget, 
use of leisure time and health. 

The "goals of good citizenship in school" were stated to be: "loyalty, 
education, good health, service, tnoughc for others, toanuork, thrift, 
reliability, self-control, and obedience." 

In addition to citizenship training m the fifth and sixth grades, 
which was a part of the History and Civics curncuh , students studied 
trie local community and learned about the organization and financing of 
their school and also about city and village government. 

Teachers were encouraged to discuss such state and national holidays 
as: Labor Day, Columbus Day, Election Day, Amnst'^e Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Washington's Birthday, Lincoln's Birthday, faster, Arbor Day, 
and Independence Day. 

Students also studied mythological heroes, Biblical home*, national 
heroes suJi as Washington and Lincoln, and such writers and poets as 
Harriet Beech r Stowe, Whittier, Longfellow, and Stevenson. 

History and Civics for the seventh and eighth grade included inten- 
sive study f state and national government as well as American history. 

"Character and citizenship training" for the first through fourth 
grades was taught as a part of their English lessons. Such American 
values as cleanliness, courtesy, cooperation, respect for law, self- 
respect, reverence, honor, courage, and fair play were emphasized. 
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Character education wa, stressed and teachers were told, if they 
read their Cour se of Study carefully, that it was more important than 
the academics. Or. Ernest Horn of the State University of Iowa was 
quoted: 

I have two bovs. It does not worry me very much when I find 
they missed one or two additional problem in thci r las , test , 
or misspelled a few words, but if they come home w, h t ho 
slightest indication of any moral deficiency, i must lo. os, 
that I am worried. Tne biggest thing in school work tails in 
the field of moral and civic education.- 1 

Thus with such educational philosophies and curriculum, the 
country schools created national unity out of the tremendous diversity 
of othmc groups that cane to western NebrasKa to settle. Ihey prepared 
the children of Germans, Dutch, Irish, Poles, Swiss, Czechs, Swedes, 
Japanese, and Mexicans (just to name a few) to livcand work together. 

Perhaps one of the facte-* that made this possible, m addition to 
the strong desire of immigrants to adopt the ways of their new country, 
was the very fact that the curriculum was relatively narrow and books 
and other resources were limited. Everyone studied the same values, the 
same books and authors, and thus developed a common frame of reference 
and heritage. As Henry Steele Commanger described the success of the 
_chools in transmitting culture: 

Yet wc- created unity out of diversity, nationalism out of partic- 
ular sm Powerful material forces- the westward movement, canal, 

liroads, and a liberal land policy-sped this ao hieveme • 
Rut just as important were intellectual and emotional fat to s 
what Lincoln called "those mystic chords of memory STftttnu* 
•on every battlefield and pitnot gr. * to every Hying heart 
and hSartSston.." 1 wse were the contibution o potrts and 
novelists, editors and naturalists, historians and jurist.,, 
orators and pauiters-and the medium through which thev «or e 
«v the school Through the whole 19th century, novelists ke 
Cooped and IVm and Hawthorne, poets like Bryant and Longfellow 

K-B Printing Company , 19321, p. 37. 
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and Whittle, painters like Trumbull and Stuart and Peale, 
historians likeJared Sparks and George Uanctoft, schoolmen 
like Noah Webster with his speliets and the M(Guffeys with their 
readers — all these and scores of others created and popularized 
that convnon group of heroes and villains, that consnon store of 
poems and stories, of images and values of which national spirit 
is born. ^ 



12 Ibid. 
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wvm i-!Y__sc hools (s com witl eg mef* 

Sone count,;/ school-; wore the site of all sorts of activities other 
than those non-ally associated with education. In western Nebraska, the 
school district u .ally contained no town and often was miles from any 
population center. Thus, the orPy public building in many rural com- 
munities was the scnoolhouse, and the boundaries of the school district 
frequently defined the boundaries of a rural community. Meetings, 
social gatherings, and even religious services were held cMcr in homes 
or at the school house . 

Today, country scnools are still used as polling plaos and for an 
occasional meeting on a local issue, but the social and reT'MOih. activ- 
ities are largely a thing of the past, fno uom.ng of the automobile and 
better roads enabled country residents to :o to nearby towns for chu-'ch 
services and entertainment, so it is relatively uncommon :"■;< tim school 
to host any activity that isn't somehow related directly to the school'- 
function. Rural schools Still present annual Cnristmas pro;ia:i-, and 
sponsor social events to raise money for the school, but tti-y are seldom 
used to the extent they once were by the community. 

Before the age of the automobile and large consolidated school 
districts, the country school Served a variety of functions. A major 
one was entertainment, neighborhood dances, card parties, pie suppers, 
and box socials w.,e held at the school and, as one woman put •♦, "were 
the only entertainment country people had." 

Mrs. Caroline Pifer, daughter of Old Jules Sundo/, told of a large 
barn her father built, part of which was used for a community hall, 
scnoolhouse, and even for movies. She related her father's belief that 
people living in the isolated stretches of the Sandhills needed oppor- 
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tunnies to yot together, so, although ho didn't dance himself, nor 
did he believe in dancing, tie allowed donees to be held at their school 
because he felt people "had to have a cnance to get acquainted." 1 

Not all schools permitted dances. One man interviewed recalled a 
change in philosophy came about in district with the election of a 
majority of schoolboard members who opposed dancing. After that tme 
dances were no longer held in the school in his district. On the other 
hand, in parts of Sioux County, it was customary to hold a dance to 
welcome a new teacher to the community So the values of the school- 
board apparently determined to a great extent what activities went on 
in the school . 

Other events that went on at the school primarily for tne enter- 
tainment of the neighborhood included bpell downs and cipher downs which 
included parents as well as students. These would occasionally bo a part 
of a literary program. 

A literary served both an eduoaf-onal and a social function ., rural 
coamunities. Mentors of the community would get together at the school- 
house approximately once each month to ui^uss a variety of political 
issues or to debate a topic. 

These discussions ranged from seriou-, debates of current events to 
more lighthearted questions such as: "Docs a horse push 01 pull?" "Wind 
is more destructive, fire c water?" "Which is more useful, a dishcloth 
or a broom?" and "Is it easier to live with an exceptionally clean woman 
or an exceptionally enrty one?" 

The last topic leaves one wondering to what extent women chose to or 
were encouraged to participate in some of the discussions. This point is 

interview with Caroline Sandoz Pifer of Gordon, Nebraska. 
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rn clear ever, alter questioning several people. However, it is l;nov/n 
that the teacher was often responsible fur' organising the hteraiy. 

In add-tion to the events already iwn! loned , a liteiary might have 
deluded recitations by school children, singing, or a play put on by 
aen&ers of the community. 

Finally, many literanes included a newspaper. Mrs. Caroline 

Pifer described this activity: 

. . Every tune you had a continuing newspaper that tuek 
pointed jabs at everyone in the country and discussed their 
romances, Romance was the funniest th^ng and the chirr 
object of everybody because they had all this new batch 
of teachers out here rwery year and somebody always wanted 
to nairy them off some way or other. And there were ataays 
bachelors willing to be married to then . . . The mam fun 
was these teachers every winter and following their 
romances. 

Various dinnefis were ncld a 1 sc hoolhouses . One neighborhood hold 
Thanksgiving Dinnei every year at the school. Another dinn-.r wjS held 
at the end of the school year. Often tins would he a picriL and would 
be attended by evetyonc m the community. One teacher recalled that she 
was expected to provide ice cream for the picrnc--a res pons ;V. 1 1 ty that 
proved to be quite a financial burden on her meager salary. 

The Cnristnns program was a special event in rural con.num ties . 
Teachers and students spent many hours learning songs and pieces to bp 
recited, and the mothers of the community were often recruited ,o make 
costumes. When the big event was presented, n'.arly everyone in the 
community attended. Teachers and fornei students alike tell of standing 
room only crowds where perhaps 70 or HO people would pack a schoolhouso 
that measured no more than 20 feet by 30 feet. Before rural electric 
systems were installed, it wasn't unusual for members of the community 
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to briny lanterns to the Ihnstnuis progia.n and other nvorr: g events 
and, of course, il one didn't want to stand, it was also a quod wica 
to bring a chai r. 

For sonic families, special events such as the Christmas program 
introduced tnem to customs or allov/ed a luxury not found at home. One 
of these customs was the Christmas tree. Many of the people interviewed 
by the Country School Legacy Project remembered stories about the school 
Christmas tree. Fifty years ago, a Christmas tree at home wasn't as 
connron as it is today, and a few people interviewed recalled the school 
tree as being the first one they had seen. One man told of a teacher 
who wanted his class to have a tree but found himself located on an arid 
treeless plain in western Nebraska. This teacher constructed a Christmas 
tree of lath for the school. 

As the social center of the community, the school houc a was also used 
for a number of other functions including 4-H meetings, extension flub 
meetings, and in some areas for church services. A Box Butty Count/ 
woman, Mrs. Lena Delsing, recalled growing up in a community that was 
predominantly Catholic. Since no priest was available in the conr-i-mty, 
a priest would come by 'wagon from the T ndian reservation to conduct Mass 
in the school building. ^ Although firs. Delsing wasn't roft.nn of the 
distance or the ruujer of other schools that may also havr * con usud for 
Mass, the trip probably wasn't made very often since Pine Ridge «s 
approximately fifty miles across country from the community where she 
lived. 

Other uses early western Nebraska schools were put to included a 
child's funeral and as a meeting place during World War I where the 
women of one community gathered to knit socks for the soldiers. 

3 

Interview with Mrs. Lena Delsing, Hemingford, Nebraska. 
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Perhaps one of the ruuSL colorful uses for a country school building 
was remeiribcred by Mrs. Mae Mam on who told of a Sheridan County school 
which had its windows sodded in dunny tho Wounded Knee uprising 
Frightened menders of the community gathered in the school to defend 
themselves in the event of an attack by Indians. 4 

Today, residents of rural communities are involved in many of the 
activities of nearby towns so they are much less isolated and less 
dependent upon one another for entertainment. As a result, most of the 
activities that are held in today's country school are school-related, 
however, those events the school does sponsor are still enthusiastically 
supported by community members, 
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Interview with Mae Man ion, Alliance, N«brnska. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF 1 HE COUNT RY SCHOO L 

When students of the early twentieth century western Nebraska country 
schools are asked what subjects they studied, the usual reply is "Why 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, of course!" Additional questioning will 
reveal the subject matter also included history, grammar, Physiology or 
health, getrrps^hy, and orthography—what we would call "spelling." Depending 
upon the skill and interest of the teacher, a school may also have offered 
some training in music or art. Singing was important arid patriotic songs, 
hymns, and Stephen Foster selections were popular, Students recalled 
singing Prohibition songs during the 1920's. A few students rcmoir.be » ed 
studying miniature reproductions of famous paintings. Friday afternoons 
appeared to be reserved aim' t universally for art projects. 

If one accepts the historical definition of "curriculum" as subjects or 
subject matter, then it can be safely concluded that country schools offered 
a fairly limited curriculum, or what today would probably be referred to as 
w the basics." No bilingual, special education, or learning disability pro- 
grams would have been found in an early country school, although in some 
schools where low enrollment, a skilled teacher, and a special need happened 
to come together, a rough equivalent might have existed. Accounts of a 
country teacher's efforts to help an individual pupil with special needs are 
not unusual, however, in general, the curriculum was much less broad than 
it is today. 

Given the physical plant, resources, level of teacner preparation, and 
the expectations of pioneer corsnuni ties , the basics were all that wore 
required, and probably in many cases, presented quite a challenge. 

The following description of a pioneer school gives some idea of just 
how challenging the task of teaching even a basic curnculum must have beur.. 
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The first requirement was a place. Often this was a sod 
house abandoned by an early homesteader, or a room in a settler's 
home. At least two schools were housed in dugouts, one in a 
granary, and one spring term in a tent. In most communities, a 
settler donated land, neighbors raised a sod building in one or 
two days. Usually a floor of sawmill lumber was laid. When 
these boards dried out, pencils dropped through the cracks. 
Furnishings were homemade benches and desks, a box of chaU, a 
cast iron stove, a coal scuttle and shovel, a water pail and 
dipper, and a tin wash basin. 

In the first schools the pupils brought books from home 
that had been used in their former homes. It was not unusual 
to have a class in which each child had a textbook from a 
different author. The curriculum, though limited, containM the 
essential subjects. Reading, Penmanship, History, Music, and 

English stressed moral and patriotic values 

Slates with red felt edges and a stubby slate pencil were 
used for "working problems." The slate pencils weto wrapped iri 
a paper flag and the child felt sad when the pencil wore down 
to the pretty paper and some of it had to be torn off, or if 
the pencil dropped to the floor and was broken. Cedar pencils, 
which sine lied nice, had a small eraser glued in one end. They 
could be bought for one cent each, [very scrap of blank paper 
was saved to"stretch out the thick, five cent tablet that had 
to last all term. * 

One of the major handicaps to any early. school must have been the 
limited nunber of books or other publications available. Occasionally, 
a student of an early day school will Mention a magazine or major news- 
paper Uut was received by the school or a family, but this was the 
exception to what was usually available, few schools in western Nebraska 
were as well equipped as the Fairv^ew School in Scottsbluff County which 
had 92 books in its library in the 1913-14 term. Ihe list of books 
recorded by the teacher on the inside back cover of "Welch's System of 
Classification, Gradation and Close Supervision" included the following 
titles: The Castaways , Uncle Tom's Cabin, The Tale of Bunny C ot tontail , 
G ulliver's Trave ls, Sel f-Help, T hrough the Looking Glas s, The Complete 
Wor ks of Sh a kespeare , Tennys on's Poems , treasure I sland, Lives o f Our 



*Mae Man ion, Praj ne £jO» gjgg of Do* Butte County (Alliance, Nebraska 
Iron Man Industries, 197b), p. 28. 
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Pi^sidgnl^s, T wo Yuaiu Uefon * lite M>- >l, Vanity Fa n y Pi igriiii's Prog ress , 
Whittie r' s Poem* ; , and T he Union Lib rary Encyclopedia ( ei 9(1 1 vo 1 umes ) . Tii i s 
list also inclu „»cf several biographies of famous Arorcans. 

In addition to less than ideal facilities early schools were normally 
in session for a much shorter period than the nine months that are now 
standard. Three to six month terms were the rule because early school 
districts could not afford to pay a teacher for a longer period. School 
terms were usually held when they would not conflict with the need for 
children to help on their home farms and ranches. Thus, the school usually 
began in October and ended sometime before the sprint; planting season. 

Much of a student's work emphasized memorization ana oral recitation 
of maxims, poems, and "pieces." Exercises in mental arithmetic were also 
coimion. Undoubtedly this d reference for rote learning was made necessary 
by the limited nuuber of books available ar.dthe fact that paper and pencils 
\ were too expensive to be used on a regular basis or as liberally as we use 
^ them today. The attitude that assignments requiring the memorization of 
lengthy pieces imposed a certain mental discipline seemed to be accepted by 
both teacher and students. The extent to which higher level skills of 
thinking such as application, analysis, synthesis, ar.d evaluation- were 
required ur encouraged is less clea^, however it appears that recall or 
recognition skills were more commonly stressed. 

Up until the time that state requirements raised the minimum qualifi- 
cations for teachers and prescribed a course of study, the primary determi- 
nant of the curriculum was the teacher and his or her skills aiu. preferences 
for subject matter. Such a system produced graduates who varied w.dely in 

^Higher level thinking is defined here as those intellectual ability 
and skills identified by Benjamin S. Bloom's Taxonom y of Cd&cal 1 onj_j_ 
Object i ves . 
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'levels of skill attainment. One ninety-year-old man told of on outstanding 
mathematics teacher who can* to his school when he was in the eighth grade. 
Under this teacher he leaned to find both square and tube roots of nunber. 
and can still remenber the square root operation. Howeve. , the graduate of 
a rur-.l school in a neighboring county told of such poor instruction m math 
that he never learned long division, decimals, or fractions in his eight 
years of school . 

From these examples, it appears that Dr. Robert Manley's assessment of 
education in the pioneer school was very accurate: 

It is easy to romanticize these days of the pioneer schools. 
There are scores of wonderful stories about rattlesnakes in the 
rafter-;, about cold days when inkwr " had to be buried in the 
ash pit of the stove to keep them 1 freezing, about the range 
cattle who nibbled away the walls 01 <t school made from Dales oi 
hay, and about the confrontations between the schoolmai n, and a 
twenty-ypar-old hired man who was in the third grade. Thoo 
were able teasers and capable, eager students in some schools, 
but frontier education generally was not quality education. 
School was "held" irregularly. Teachers received low wages a no ^ 
having to "board around" with t.mnlius in the district din l'«t.« 
to raise teacher morale. Many schools had no equipment a»u. rev, 
bonks. No attempt was made to "grade" the schools, and U •> 
learning process was haphazard at best. 

As state involvement in education grew, attempts Were made to standards 
certain aspects of the cumculum. A law passed in Nebraska m 1891 required 
school districts to purchase textbooks and provide them free of charge to 
students. A 1903 law stated: 

The district school boards shall have the general care of the 
schools and shall have the power to cause pupils to be tauont in such 
hrar nes and classified in such grades or departments as may seem 
best adapted to a -uurso if study winch the school bo-trds ol any 
county Shall establish Jjy the consent and advice of the county 
superi n tendon t thereof. '* 



3 Robert N . Ifenleyv J m^L._9_L . r, « b - r . a ?J d l i c :- n Li?J (U»coln, Mtbr.V.U: 
Selection Research Incorporated, 19 Ac), p. 

"Richard E . Dudley, "Nehivsla Public School Mm at ion l8'>u~P}0," 
Nebraska History (Lincoln. Nebraska: Nebiaska State Historical Society, 
Spring 10/3), p7'04. 
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In 19U7, the rim Hish School Law >ov»de* tor tree public h i yh 
school education to any youth whose parent or guVdian lived m a district, 
which maintained less than a four-year rjigh school. The course of study 
for the first eight grades was to be prescribed or approved by the state 
superintendent of public instruction." 5 

In keeping with the Free High School Law, the first Course, of Study, 
for the El e mcntary Schools of Nebraska was pub 1 i shed in) 1909 . The fi rs t 
Co urse of Study recommended laboratory or source methods be used in 
English, history, civics, geography, and the sciences in both elementary 
and secondary grades. It emphasized using original sources to encourage 
children to seek the answers to questions as opposed to a curriculum that 
emphasized memorizing facts. Thus, a variety of materials to supplement 
regular textbooks were required. 5 

Although this proposed system sounds remarkably progressive, it is 
unlikely that it brought about any great change in the curriculum or teaching 
techniques used in the typical iestern Nebraska school. Well-trained teachers 
were in short supply so it is likely that few teachers had the necessary 
training to carry out such suggestions. 

A second obstacle to implementing state recommendations was financing. 
Schools depended upon a limited variety of instructional materials which were 
often donated. Many individuals who were students at about the time the 
first Course of Study was puDlished report their school day consisted of 
recitations and work on the blackboard in arithmetic, spelling, diagramming 
sentences, map drawing, and penmanship practice. Ciphering contests and 



5 Ibid . , p. 85. 
6 Ibid. , p. 86. 
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Spell-downs weit common and popular with the students. The suggestions of 
the State, which required resource materials in addition to texts, were 
financially impossible for early school districts. 

Apparently, those first attempts to prescribe a curriculum were also 
somewhat unpopular due to a philosophical split between the more classical 
orientation of educators and the desire of parents for a practical educa- 
tion for their children. Public pressure led to the broadening of the 
Cou rse of Stydy by 1910 to include such courses as agriculture, domestic 
sciences, and manual arts.' 7 

An examination of later Courses of Study indicates the basic cumcului 
remained relatively unchanged for several years. Concern was expressed, 
however, for the teaching technique that relied heavily on oral recitations 
The introduction to the 1929 Cotnsc of Study stated: 

The present elementary curriculum contains courses in agri- 
culture, arithmetic, bookkeeping, civirs, Rawing, English 
composition, c.eograpny, grammar, history, music, physiology and 
hygiene, reading, spelling, and wr i ti mi. In the attempt to carry 
out such a Picjram, many schools are overburdened with a latgo 
number of recitations every da/. This is cue of the outstanding 
weaknesses of the one-teacher school. I- gives the teacher little 
time for anything but the hearing ot so- oiled recitations. The 
more wortiwh-ie exercises of instruct ion , drill, and the stimu- 
lation of se'.f-aaivit, .eceive scant attention, instruction 

^ should comiiigufe with a real observation of things, and not vn'h 

— a verbal deHsfcpUon of them. b 

lo remedy the problems of one teacher trying to teach many children 
distributed among several grades, a system called the "alternation plan" 
was proposed. Under this plan, the first and second grades were giouped 
together as were grades three and four, grades five and six, and grades 



7 Ibid. 



bourses qf_S tudy for _the_t lemon I a ry St liools of Nebraska , (Lincoln , 
NebnisiT."""StaTe"of Nebraska Department of Public Instruction, 1929), p. 6 
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seven and ciyht. Using these four groups, the school ci«y w.is then divided 
into fourths with the first session being devoted to arithmetic, tne second 
to reading and history, the third to language and hygiene, and the fourth 
to geography and agnujltuie. Pupils in one group would do the work of one 
year in one class and omit the other year. The following year the work 
oniic.ed was completed. All pupils we>e combined when drawing, writing, and 
music were taught. 

Over the following years, courses taught apparently remained about the 
same as those listed in 1929. The 1936 Course of Study included a brief 
bibliography and outline for teaching science, but that was the on y change 
in offerings. The addition of science, however, was v.ewed as an important 
change in the curriculum by former students. Those individuals who attended 
school before the introduction of science who were interviewed by this pro- 
ject generally spoke highly of their countty school educational experiences, 
but some did express regret that science was not a part of their educational 
background. 

In summary, it seems accurate to state that the curriculum of the early 
western Nebraska country school concentrated heavily on the "three RV," . 
spelling and penmanship were both considered very import t. Student', usually 
emerged with a strong set of what we consider traditional American values. 
Early Courses of Study stress "charae'er education" and schools tried very 
hard to instill the value of such characteristics as honesty, self-control, 
cheerfulness, patriotism, industry and thrift, and good health habits in 
students. Particr'ai eirphasis seemed to be placed upon discouraging smoking 
or using alcohol since a large part of the health curriculum stressed tins 
subject matter. 

In addition to formal subject matter, a variety of other learning 
experiences occurred as a result of the expectation that children would take 
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some respunsibil ity m the d»y-to-day opoialion and maMiteriance of r lie School 
It was not unusual !nr ilnld^i to assist the Head*! tfttn gat»ierm«i tuel , 
buildiny fires, and keepmy the s< hoolhouse ana mounds atn 1 1 vl«. Most 
schools had no playyiound equipment, so the teacher and the ^lhi-'e'i - 
their own recreation by playing a variety o<~ .;v."-. act"*ui^i sevw 

to rcinto^ce the value placed in cl*. , r . M-ajiVorl an ! pereti^ 

It is probably accurate f o say 'hat le if , wa- expected if the Cm / 

country school than parents cxuec* of s»^ooi, Loda> . ":ti'n •h 1 lj r t« 1 

responsibilities a: hoi.* and these rei; ■ lh: 1 tic*. "elpeJ prepare + -e^ "j 
their adult live*;. Succes. in an ocaip/ion was >'ven ieis iV-.eV r- r, lai 
with success in school than it is today "any i^tu^ar .( ns w*>e vu-: 
during a period of apprenticeship ana uv-doiK^ of edu,_atio-a; i: 4 ent wa: 
not required for ent*7 or adv .nrei^ . "^he y ate or socm' : ' i. 

at a pace tnat maue U reasonable to opout m 1 j \ e *s o^.' • 1 a 

world not drastically diffe'ent fro-nu-'s /o'.f ';iv<"> p>l\ .i «: -1 
beliefs, and societal values, cun-uifn. -u^'io! w-re - 1 r . d*: 

tcrent cont a than today. 

Dr. Han Icy sur^an zfcd tfte valuer ■.,!;:•.': u< » g»L-ji ( \ :>d "du s- 

tional decisions m the early days of rusal ;i" l ^vjr 

.... The attitudes acquired by 4 he people who do'-' "a - 

to the and had a decisive impact upon educational value' r.d 
yoals. 

F- si, there was tne behc r Mi.it eduL.n i:>m snouhi ' 
practic ' and emphasize th*. basic course: Pioneers u.s'ju 
"experts a/id they had little pat wnce witn those who ; iv^j i -a 
what were popularly considered e>ponMve and unnrtessat , 'tr.il 
in c due at ion, 

. , . The desire fo» lusted goven ner.t , th" i tertian d t«j' ^ ^- 
control, the dependence upon the p upertv >a v - wd the he." ' 
that acjranan values are oi the highast importance n, ou ' so i-' 4 /- 
these were convictions NebiwAans sha^d and * t, w.r hy (nest- 
standards that they judyed educate n, 



9 Manley. pp. ?9-31. 
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There is danger of, ovf>rgeneral i?mg when discuss, ng cui nculum in 
the country schools. The lack of qualified loaders ana the hi t that man\ 
scanni districts did not have the financial resources to suppui i a well- 
equipped School surest wide differences were probably found jrong scnools. 
Early attonpf by the State to standardize ine curriculum could do little 
to resolve these problems. 

Recollections o: studtv.ts who attended these early day spools nene?- 
ally agree on subjects ta'^jnt, but t l, cy renumber little about actual content 
or specific classroom activities. 

Both *evju»rs and students loll of scnoc^s who varied in enr o ll:\eni ' 
IroM only c pun 1 to as ^ar.y as twenty- fi ve . Wmlo nMny :tuV'nts <e!s 
stories o' leannn*) as tne> listened to elder sti'd^nts, u is also easy to 
conclude tl'dt schools of one c two students did not offer in . adnntage. 
On tno o Mi er hand, leacners .-.no ?aj«jht stMool^ '.nt 1 unusually .*. , *je enrol i- 
mer l r . tell of the 1 "possible tusk of teacnin-j all subjects to t>.'".t> or i.'ore 
stu«V.' f r, ill e i « j 1 '> ,i ades . 

c or »" students appeal «;cn». raPy satisfied ,/»th their country s-.hcol 
( i >h'iie but pH" all ut !.nose hits o r : r .' M,'a # ion tou^t*er 'tl'S 

ie^s tnan -;ne Uou-o lUe to knew about w at a. t'jjilly .vnt op a .,aantry 

St hOC 1 1 - 
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The key factor m the quality of education delivered in ntij countr 
school was the teachc v \ While this is still true today, the Mature a-d 
scope of the te^'Ver's jo!) nus changed considerably s^nce 'he 'f^'du/j ot 
early schools m „_.tern Neor-jJa 

Pefure school d w ,t' , uf^ were orqarn/cd, lMWIu'M v^rc »if J ' t a ■.]•.' t by 
then parents or by a neighbourly Kjusevife. Acrordin;) U» or*, u o;rs f , 
''the housewife would anar.^e her schedule ™ <h<> would be ■ w-inj n« 

the kiUi/.i while f.e c r ^ 1 d ) e : = stuv:ied--;hrn tNe fn.il/ Would o.t ile th > 
SlIiooI ch.LJ'-j! Aero pla/lM'i m t';t< >3i i ,! 

As tne 1n;t .J^jtriLlS were o^;aM/e<', t -.(vs v.»j" ' rrr: . 

nutter nf so^r-.e.., Cory: were nor; ^s teao^: .rt ; .' j it.. L~t : ^ , . 
Dutte '""'jfit:\ ;vn., w* aooui hot :~n:.t tejc .er v." wa, ' ■. c.i..' 
in Wyoi.r'.u" w m o taujst school "» m * • * " : " 'vimj f\,c _vm''- c>»: . i '*:-"' 
fo fwia: |^«... f in rr s lard.'"' t mo c e author f o^c « er • - ia--,y * c "h-- 
G. W. Jcf.es, wr:u wa . " railroad ci'^ .or ,hu denies tvr- J a' >'Ae-' 
Jones Ti e w^itj* went on to c o;i.. n > M C j-: a-.y-jne vn/.dj^ thcV tre s«^_^i 
n^/j i* 'ciphering dewn' foilowug m.it »;-KiO :?.s jet ici. '* 

In 1S"1, Ui" _ e grades of tcachinu cert i f •,. v»'S were i>r.i. f~r bv t re- 
state of U'h^asKi T 11 e tin ru grace 'H^ai. was u.h lo^s* v<>.y <~' + 
cei 1 1 t ; . • 1 1 O'". rr, » o'l'ii * v eU p J -> s in »j <° « a ; ,r,jdT' wrsln j, t>v~'V y - 
orthu<jr a,«h>\ a* 1 1 1 <;et , pnysiolony, and rriylish ^Of.positior aid ijrar"r;n\ 
A scuuiu jf.i'le certify. st« included these i cqtp reirei.ts i-u' knowle'ge n-r 



l ! ci.n A. fluivaw, ruim»yn ruj in n : . jug »w uj "_C.hj»f\cy_ JtoeK i r «nrv, 
Nebraska. Courier Press r"l$Cb) . P- 

? A'.-ie N hn'.l.p. and Vi l nwi 0. Bali, M^,t.^ of Bo- But?* bounty, I'Ot*, 
p. 7L 

J !bid. 
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history of the United State"., civil go/o ..merit, bookkeeping, blackboard 
drawing, and theory and an of teaching, Th«e first grade ce>*ti!icate 
required all of the subjects for the lower level certificates as well as 
passing c uinis m algebra, geometry, botany, and natural ph 1 1 os 'ij^y 

Col Hy superintendents were given the responsibility ad"iimstC"- 
lng teacher exams and granting ccriinciurs. The exams v*er>e u^n'Jy given 
at an annual leathers Institute held during the summer. Spec;::' sessions 
on teach ,ng techniques were also part of tne c e istitutes. 

Expectations for teachers were high as illustrated by M allowing 
state. *?nt from an early county supen ntendent 

There a**e four elements that enter- into the coi..p?s 1 on r>f 
a tcacher—gcod . jra! cnoracte^, scholarsh aptness to iea-.h, 
and at <ity to govern l h *e nr^cn who lac^s any one of t'.ese 
CuEinoi become -v\ 'dpul teacher. ^ 

Schools usually d.d settle tV* >S' than the ".deal teacher" si 
because tea ^ r auy M..d -.vi-j relatively starve. There We e fLV/j 

school distr-".ts in Ne^rasi.j ir 130^ and only ?01 ,f J teachers. ','•"< II 
these -e^e r:v n The fur we'* one went m Nebraska, lh-j \<re difficu 
it Leca e * j find a u-ru *i lb , e to-cne T hc ^ajonty who did qualify did 
so o n ly 'he th'fj grade ! „■ /e 1 oT '.n't. i fixation , arc! in sore cases, 
teJi.hc^ n'i'ie < e> t • fied v«it ,iuu' passing \\) of t ho exams. The following 

- h, > '.'f',,MU. # >uiden f illustrates the f ms ' -nt i or created by a 

constat shor f a^e cr qualified teachers. 

'•Richard f Dudley . "Nebraska Pubh School "fdticatmn 1890- V ] V.) 
Nebraska Hisfof (Lhh^Im, fJeb*Vbka. Neb i ask a State Hi s ton ca 1 Society, 

iy/3}/ )~jir* 

^"Record of Teachers Institutes/ 1 S. J pe r i j i ten do n t [ s Re c o r d , Dawes 
County, NebO'M, UJ9J, p. 213. 

^Dudley, ;» r <\ 
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Uwing to *i scarcity of teachers I have been. <ompelled 
to issue ttlhd grade certify ates: every time under p» o- 
test. A person who holds mil/ a loW ce» tif icate of any 
grade shoui d. tosje some sys tenet ic effort to improve Ins 

scholarship. ' 

It appears that ma.iy teachers in the late IgOO's and early 1900' s taucjht 
to supplement their incomes and vie./ed teaching as a wans of e< tat>1 i shi ng 
claims in western Nebraska. However, even those who viewed teaching as 
something more than u temporary occupation would nave had a dimci'l* time 
advancing their fornial education since the nearest college o* mi verity 
was several hundred miles away. 

The establishment of jur.ioi irjiir.l s^hojls I-/ Hie state ir, 1003 was 
designed to begin to alleviate the pioblein of teacher shortages, ir-'ner the 
Chadrcn Normal School was founded in 1911, a other piajor step Wa taken 
toward m-lII"*.; this moneer area's need for tea- hers. 

Teaih»j- s> rtages continue to he a prutltv'Wiiil vito f .nc I'JO's. 
Westrrri N'*:0:!C»a often imported td.ne*' ^ or the Last and you' • ./j >,j n, 
intrigued by 'he romance or teaching out we,t, lo-md [ositic.: *u- 
teaching agencic>> !»■ son.c cases, tr-e young teac-^r s entuj fur.i !y would 
folio*' her ou' an-i settle invest err. :Vh-asU. "j'»y of these .-ni c*« iuM the 
classroom and ironie'l 1 oca 1 .ier. , others found teaching ,n a remote » ou f «try 
school to on too lonely and demanding and le + 't. 

Mrs. Goldie Pnqsby, who grew up near fieri n'j. Nebraska, »n trio early 
1900 1 s , recalled some of her early teachers' 

Most of our teachers at thit tune cap ^ the East... 
it was hard to get a teacher. The wanes weie low. They wimp 
all unmarried occpt one iady who lived in the ujr.mumtv . I>u»y 
were usually young women si, their c» t v ly twenties. One hi iy wnu 
came out from the East. . . seemed so ^ad. One day we rouuht het 
crying. She went how lor Thank giving and never came ba,.k ij 



7 "PcLord of Teachers Institutes/' SupfTint endont \s _ Ke^qr^, hawc County, 
Nebraska, 1893. 

^Interview with Goldie L'wmg BigsDy , December 12, \9bQ, o£ tsbluf t 
County! Nebraska. 
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Another source of teachers was created as pioneer schools benan 
graduating their students. At first, many young girls completed only the 
eighth grade and began teaching as soon as they could pass the teacher 
exam and acquire a certificate. 

Mrs. Mae Man ion went out to tench at aye 10 after- she had completed 

the tenth grade. She e,\plained her decision to teach by saying 

. . . that's all I wanted to do. There wasn't much else a 
girl could do unless she worked in the hotel or in somebody's 
honied 

Mis. Maniun went on to say that it was customary to only teach one 
year in a school when she started teaching. 

Although many of these teachers were only a few years d der than some 
of their students, they were expected to ^sume many responsibilities. In 
addition :o conducting classes, teachers gathered fuel and bu 1 1 t the fire, 
Kept the schoulhouse clean, and shoveled snow. 

Even the abearance of the school grounds wa- sten as a teacher's 
responsibility, at least by the state. A publication issued by the Depart- 
ment of PublK Instruction headed one section with tne question- 'Is Your 
School House Attractive?" 

Under that heading the publication sugcjcste-J. 

This is a personal question to each "eacher. is the 
school house m ..hich you are teaming attractive in appear- 
ance 7 Are the school grounds attractive If not, wnat ha/e 
you done to mate them attractive? It will not do for us to 
sit around and wait for someone else to do it, for that pout/ 
will not improve t ho conditions. Or t the other hand, if you 
have done what you cnuld each year to make the school house 
and the school grounds more alt ract i ve, you have left ymn 
mark on the school, in the minds and hearts nf the"[Mj|nls, 
and upon the homes which they will help to make later on.- 0 



9 Intarvi«w witn Mae Manion, Deccnber 5, WO, Alliance, iionraska, 

^"Suggestive Programs for Special Day Exercises," Lincoln , Nu.raska, 
Department of Public instruction, 1913, p. 6, 
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Suggestions for beautifying unsightly school grounds followed and 
offered the following advice: 

. . . Look the situation over carefully and formulate a definite 
plan. Do not attenpt to do it all at one time. <H thr school 
twd to do at least one thing each year towards the imp' ove- 
rrent. Then decide uuun soire certain alteration which you and 
the pupils can carry out. Tfie next year do a little i J, ore. 
For instance, suppose you get the school board to paint t^u 
schuol house this year. Next year ask them for a new walk 
or new outhouses. This year suppose you yet the oupiis to 
level the yard and sow grass seed, putting on scue manure >i 
necessary. Plant a tree on Arbor Day. Next year plant som: 
shrubSi sorre vines to grew over' your out-hou:es to shield 
the;;., and keep the lawr; in condition. Another year keep all 
this in shape and do a littii more. Three or four years of 
constant, definite work './ill transform a school nouse. /our 
pupils will he glad to nolp and will become proud of tne scrool !i 

It seems likely that those suggestions were probably seen as laughable 
at best L>y western rieb r *3S l a r u^al teachers Most schools wea very poor 
and Vc schoo 1 wa„* 'jsua'ly located on an arid pra;nu. n;i c school' in 
l.j*"cjei districts we^e eve. • ovcJ penouica' ly 10 rips** to • a.,iii'»js */i 1 n 
children. 1 rees v/erc planted by reaches v .',d students for Ar:».r D jj , but 
beyond \hat, worh on s^hooi grounds was p^obahly a dt scour a r ii: I'V 1 -. 

Gi ^e r > t n e nature o f early teaching lobs and *ho va»^ety o f cut 1 ^: 
a teachi.^- was expected to perform, se f :>e of the leal graduate: o: couiny 
schools w " re perhaps better equipped to meet t^e (ha^enges th.tn tea*'" r s 
who ca.;i fium the fast. Although the acadcu.ic prepar at 'on ct t^ese local 
teacher^ "ay have ;,een weaker than that.of their cas!ern counterparts, 
the exper ience of growing up in the country gave local worren an under- 
standing vf the oondi tions und?r which they would ieach, 

Caroline Sandoz Pifer con.pleteu normal training in high school and 
taught i?. the Nebraska Sandhills m the prirly iOlO's. Part of her training 
included visits to a few Miuntry school houses, but it didn't begin to 
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prepare owe for dealing with the day to day problem a rural teacher faced. 
Mrs. Piter recalled some of the deficiencies hi her teacher training pro* 
gram. 

I remenber how stupid our teacher was, as soon as she got 
out of town . . . She didn't know about sc< tion lines and stuff 
like that or haw to find a road, or a thing. She had always 
lived in Omaha . . . What we should have had was how to build 
a fire. Of course I knew that from ho;u>, hut that's what t^o 
first thing the girls from the East had p rob 1 puis with. Some- 
times schools would catch fire because they put too much fjol 

i ? 
in. xC 

Mrs. Pifer went on to elaborate or) what it took to be a successful 
/ country teacher: 

.... You had to know how to stand the country. Now the girls 
that played cards and things like that, they got along fine, but 
in those da 'S there was no church out there I was about eleven 
or twelve years old before I ever saw a Sunday school av J n lot 
of tnem couldn't adjust to that kind of living . . . t u c-y lust 
didn't know now to relate to tie people. . . You had to have 
some idea of weather because if you didn't have sense enough to 
know when to send those kids hone why you either deuced that 
you were too late to send them .*>?..! you held then the^c ana to>A 
care of then, ot then you sent tnem } <ore. soon enough :o t r ^*y 
cou.d net here. . It wasn't for the taint stora~heo c:J f <"' 
because eating m those days at the c e places was not ion'. / or 
anything ilk 1 that. You didn't have lettuce ann tins a*-j v )t 
arid something else. Probably i r > ti'u wmler you'd have f»-" 
meat, but the rest of the t 1 r.Hj you d have* salt pork.* 1 

Many teachers mentioned tne cho»*e of molding a fire, so w ~ sust have 

been one of the n«ost ^pleasant, or at least r.vost ;,cs,orable, tas>: -*hs. 

Mii'iio'. des:ribeu no** own special techni« {J ^: 

One thing about this heating the scnool hou'f 1 , «t w'^r. l t 
always warn: when you got theic, especially on Mnnda/ n.orni"U 
The teacher had to foi.ic early because tin: teacnot had to hu;d 
the fire. . . I alw.^:. !> opt a tomato can with some k'lo'nn* 
i ii n m a pla^e where it wouldn't he vsny easly (jut* i 'nto, 
ami whenever I went hoie I'd pi -J up a s.uk full of co'* c -it 
of the hog lot. . , I'd bring then* to school and I'd put a 



^Interview with Carolyn Sandoj IMfer, Gordon, NobrcisM, k"Mnbei 11, 
i9fi0, in Chadron, Nebraska, 
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couple of co|>s in the can of Kerosene and use the cobs to 
start a quick fire Sonatinas you couldn't ge^ it wdim 
enough and you'd l **vc to sit around the stove. A 

Expectations for teachers varied somewhat from one community to 
another. Generally teachers were not married. This may have been 
partially because many were very young, but some contracts actually 
stipulated that the teacher could not marry during her term of employ- 
ment. A prevailing belief was that a married woman did not have time 
to run a home and teach. 

While men teachers appeared to be fairly rare in wester*: Nebraska 
during the twenties and thirties, there were many m Kansas according 
to Royce Vathauer wno went to school m the 1930' s, Mr. Vathaue. '<" lf 
on to say, however, that married wonan were not hired because conmum- 
ties believed ''one bread winner was enougn. lJ 

Nearly all schools did expect teachers to uphold certain standards. 

Mrs. Go! die Digsby began her teaching career in Banner County in l'J?2> 

when she was seventeen, Her first job was in a school similar 10 *ne one 

she had attended, so as she put it, she "knew what it was all about, how 

you had to teach all eight grades and had to stay in the district." She 

went on to describe what else was expected: 

Well they of course wanted you to stay in the district 
^3nd yon usually had to because you were so far from town. . . 
^They wanted you to be of good moral character. I suppose 
if a person had smoked a cigarette, that would have been the 
end of the co.<uact right there. 16 

Although teachers rarely got to town where she taught, Mr*. Buy by 
did say that there were acti vi ties sudi as pie socials, box suppers, and 



14 Interview with Mae Mam on. 

15 lRterview with Royce Vathauer, December 15, 1980, Chadion, Nebraska, 
16 Interview with Goldie Ewwuj Bigsby 



dances for recreation. In fact, the rural teacher p'ayed an important 
part in the social life in the community. Many of t*:e people interviewed 
by the Country School Legacy Project stressed the importance of the 
teacher m community life. 

There were limits to how much community activity the teacher was 
allowed to participate in. A Teacher's Contract from 1919 in Kimball 
County stated that Mrs. Mamie Patterson agreed M to observe the rules and 
regulations of the district board." Written below tnis line by hand was 
the following line: "and not attend dances when reouired to teach the 
following day." Other districts were much more strict and dancing by 
the tedcher would have been frowned upon anytime. 

Living with families was not always a comfortable arrangement. Mrs. 
Alice Richards described tier first experience wi'.h "boarding out." She 
taught in Sherman County in central Nebraska-, and lived in the sod house 
with a family she described as "despera tely pnor, 1 The family had three 
children of school aye as well as several younger o.ies. In Mrs. Richards' 
words, "you never haa a minute to yourself, and when I went home on week- 
ends, the woman wore my clothes."^ 

Mrs. Pifer also remembered some of her experiences living with families 
in districts where she taught. 

" I slept one winter with two of us on a single bed. I 
don't know how we ever managed it becusp when 0m 1 turned wo 
both had to turn. Another winter ( 1933) I bonded and I got 
$45/month and I paid $15/month fur my board aid feed for the 
horse. *8 

She went on to say that she- had he r own hor'.e, but the district would 
have provided one if needed. Under either arrangement, however, the teache* 
bought the feed. 

17 Interview with Alice Richards, December 4, 1980, Chadron, Nebraska, 
*°lntcrview with Myra Williams, December 10, 1900. Oshkosh, Nebraska. 
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Rural teachers didn't aiw*y< have an " day in the classroom ether. 
While some schools had only a few students, several teachers told of 
struggling to teach over twenty-five students in all eight grades. Many 
teachers i:,ust have expenenred some of the feelings Mrs. fyrd Williams 
of Oshkosh described: 

I liked some parts of the teaching very miKh and toer 
there were some things which wore quine rtitfii-uit touipe 
with. One thino, I never could get evervthing m. .'.hen 
you have all eight grades, as I did in some of the schools, 
there's an awful lot of classes, and ten minutes for eac <; 
class to start and make jiour assiennents and cheel on th, 
work that the children are doing and aoswr their questions 
didn't go very far. It was quite a mt rate. 1 just 
couldn't get it ail done as i should ha/e. 1 * 

Considering all of the difficuUic-s as- oc teted with teachmo :n .: 
country school, one wonders what mot. vated people ro enter sue! an o. . upa- 
tion. The job was demanding; living .cnditions were often urc.s i rao 1 e , 
and the pay was probably not enough to offset these factors. 

The records of District 13 in Dawes l/u.nty indicated teasers we-e 
hired only for as many months as the district could afford. I.. 1C9C, the 
first year the school was open, the readier wa.. pj.d 533.33 per -north for 
six months. Trie following year Scuol was only held for four i;ont><s, and 
the teacher earned S25 per month. W«iges went up to $45 per mo-nn io» five 
months in 1908, and raised again in 1910 to $50. By W25, the teacntr 
was earning $90 per' month for seven mor.tns. 

During the Depression wages fell. Hie teacher's salary v.v.s dropped 
ba^ to SGO lie.' month in 1932. Later on it raised until the teacher in 
1939 earned $75. By this time, nine months of school were. required by law. 

it wasn't until 1946 that the district raised the teacher's salary 
back up to $90. The following year, wanes wen- raised to $100 per month 
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Because of the weak financial condition of rural school districts, 

many teachers were paid m warrants or drafts, which meant their actual 

take-hone pay was less than the salary they were hired for. Mrs. Alice 

Richards descnbpd tier experiences with this system. 

The first year that I taught m rural school. . . I 
taught for $40 a month, and this district was quite hard 
up, und your checks. . . they were not a check , it was 
an order or a draft. . \ and since they didn't have money 
enough in the bank, when you tooK it to the bank you nad 
to take a discount on it because they didn't have enough 
mo nay in their treasury to pay it r\,ht then. . . I only 
paid $10 for board and room which left me $30 when I got 
11 $30, but most of the time I didn't get quite all of 
it. 20 

Perhaps the major reward associated with teaching a country school 
was the respect that went with the job. In general, the teacher was 
considered a specmi person m the community. While it "is true that 
boarding condition: were sometimes una*. _eptab le bv today's standards, 
often what was provided was the best the host family had to offer. Some 
early teachers did recall instances wnere parents did not support their 
efforts to control unruly children, however, it was far more coi.ron for 
the school board and parents to cooperate with the teacher*. 

The K)le of the teacher in the country school was so mul t i faceted and 
demanding tnat even today's country teacher, whose job usually includes ^ 
responsibilities not expected of teachers in the neighboring towns, would 
probably hesitate at signing a typical contract. In addition to regular 
classroom activities, a country teacher may nave been faced with hauling 
water, doing janitor work, killing snakes, and helping a student manage 
his horse* 

Teaching was regarded as an important job, and the teacher who could 
fill that job was accorded a good deal of respect in the school district. 



^interview with Alice Richards. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS TODAY • 

Although the major focus of '"his project has been upon the history of 
the country school , the research phase of the project involved visits to 
many schools of Historical interest that are still functioning today. The 
country school is very much a H drt of life in many western Nebraska counties, 
indeed in all of Nebi ar'-'d. 

According to Nebraska Depertue' t of Education statistics, .Nebraska had 
1 ,002 school districts m i960, tlte second highest in thejwtujir. Of those, 
743 were smal 1 Class I schools. The typical Class I school (1 , of them) 
had six to Ten students. N l nety-seven Class I schools enrolled five or 
fewer students, and 151 Had inure than 30, 1 

In western Nebraska, the eleven counties that make up the Panhandle 
range in number of Class I districts from Sheridan County with 34 to Runner 
County which is ^11 one school district. ^ Rural scnools are found tnat 
enroll only ore student, while others had several teachers and 60 to 80 
studc ...s. 

Rural schools . western Nebraska not only vary widely in enrollment, 
but also in buildings, facilities, and other resources. Distance^ from 
population centers range from only a couple of miles to over fifty. Some 
districts have lost population and may soon be closed, while others are 
experiencing unprecedented growth. 

While the small white rectangular building on the prairie with one 
teacher and a few students still exists, it is not typical. In fact, it 
is impossible to identify a "typical" rural school in western Nebraska 

ln State's School Districts Number 1062," The Lincoln Journal , February 10, 
1981, p. 19. 

^Nehraskia Educati onal Directory 1930 -ttl, 03rd fedition, Nebraska State 
Department bY Lducation. 
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botn because of the difficulty of defining "rural" and because of the variety 
of schools that fall under the Class I category Thus, rather than attempt 
to discuss country schools today in general terms, this paper will describe 
a few individual schools in western Nebraska. These schools will not neces- 
sarily be representative, but rather are chosen to illustrate the wide 
variety of institutions that are categorized as country schools. 

Perhaps the best way to show the contrasts among country schools 1f i 
western Nebraska is to look at two counties which, although they arc 
neighbors, are quite different in population density and terrain. As a 
result, their rural schools are also quite different from each other. 

Sioux County is primarily covered by prairie grasslands one is the 
sixth largest county in the state of Nebraska. With a total population of 
1,970 and only one town, the county seat of Kamson (population 377 ), the 
county has fewer fan one person per square mile. To meet the needs of the 
many ranch children living in Sioux County, rural schools are maintained. 

One of tne most isolated schools in the county, District 23, is located 
in the noithwcstern portion of Jie county and enrolled one seventh grade 
student during the ;^80-81 school year. A la ge modern mobile home was 
provided by local ranchers and parked next to the student's ranch home. The 
teacher commuted daily from South Dakota. 

D'irinn 1980-151, this school was allowed to operate on a hardship basis 
by the State of Nebraska since the student would have to travel at least 45 
miles to another school ; however, it expects an increase in enrollment in 
the coming years. In 1981-82, three kindergarten students will start school, 
so the district will reopen Us frame school house wluctf is approximately 
four miles south of the South Dakota border. Over a dozen children under the 
age of five live m the district, so enrollment will continue to increase.. 
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AtiOCDCi schoul, District U or eotTonw^e, n't* j»s* ovei -i« ■ 
ca-.be- iocder ct fie county. Tno .-.i^l L- shaped l-'.s !■' >-., .»»» >a-,d<-u 
,.v r?r.tly rolling m«1s scattered wi:.'. /i* t-t-c, .r ! •'•<. > 
is isolated enough to mate t'-av-l d i r ; . c u 1 * *o< •*.•»> 1 1 b;.t s * •. •..•.•.«.' 
drive vc 'do dun no such of the v* ir-tyr 1 he >'< - - ■- - " d> 
Nebraska, locate eighteen i 1 les t. the souf .."d -as* i . . 

Dunny lOSofcl, the CottonwoU scnoo 1 nad .■ :i. 1 . '.- - wo > M-.r- 
garten students, oru second moJl>-, c" f d <)ra dc , ■• e 
c;:v of tie fifth, sixth, a*d eight' f,r.-"." It,- rriit' - .. . .- .'. 
prognni is H presented each n: t.nis s.he . ' 

s k.oIs. "..psc children also travel so a rfiarfcy fv"' a '■«' 
The new teacrcr, a young i\an from W 7 e. me ■ '"fed '.■ i , if.. '" « ' - a 'v. 
dimension to the scnool curneulu!. h . oo'-' ' • .• • 
the cjin tut una duu . ...er. 

Moving south vi S'ou* Cnu.nty, .• e* ■ ?'K 4 'v . . 

District 46. T he school is roused i n a injr.l i.<:cs<' we.' ->•'-. ' > • c . t : 
of a raruh located nine miles southwest of I'urrrso'.. tK e • ' ' ' '•»' 
all owed the school to use the building for the past si,< joa-s, 

Another older one-room sciiool building sits approxi t ate ly fcu»- ole:. 
northwest of the lanch, however, the bunknouse provides a rare rw.e ••■ 
facility complete wuh a kitchen. One of U»e sp«ual ndvantag-s tors 
school enjoys is a location which pemnts it to u«-e ototiocji tel »-x is .on . 
Not ail schools m th' .ui'JC couiiv can |' ► .... te'e..:. ■"■> s 1 ^"'' 

The teache of the school, Grate , .'ip,... , d, ...<■ . "• •* ••■ '•"■)•, siv.o 1 
district, had lived in California a few _,e.n'.. nv r v «d r« ". he- hus 
-**Band Lo live .n western Nebraska Thus, she vw. ■..••11 uv.g-t , t< a chil..-, 
of t. Jung in a small school. For 0>oi p\ , llti-oi.',' to--. • • • " '-'.a' 1 
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close to j t<<wn, the winter storms m this aifta are often so severe +hftt 

it is cus. . aiy i'.r students and LccCMO^s ahl-e to always to 1 ; sone«r.> o* 
t>u roaJ'- tho, w ! tr^cl and when to expet f '>>omso r 7 c.;. 4 
lost on on- tne lonely yravel rodds in a t-./zjro. 

Dis* 4>: e'/'/led '.wo st-jcS?aU durs' 1 . ! -I'.d, 
i,x;nL' < Cniid^n ro^J'.':! cluCe I'lC 1 : 1 . 



One a . tid . in f , ay 2 i: 



o* ir.dr i n 1 ,o :jj 



■ r snfv. 



• n VO : 



,«n ;* f i*r' day u> ( us, a 
\ i :r. » j ■ 1 ov s UL * 1 " u • 

Vil- a ^ 1 : M W 



'00 



' ij ' CV> o f dc 



Du r . n' 1 u, » j par* u i«* * aur 



e vv j / ' i j 
bec^'.iio f w . 



\jiO a; 



re ii a 



," i ! \j in !> v , «JM u 0 



IS not 



. - fJ vl - tv - Of *■».' -Onu: 1 , hj t"-: C!eu"ty on 

; , , r - tl i p. ^ t i i}') \ n i s tour, and a; j^o «i f ~ itc^y 

, rP \ , , r f-"\' ce-th^d of the count., was covered. 

}, c^». (A< ]f »' str.vo to 'i>nt"Hio * r ' mr ' ct lhe ^teto' c . 

Mr, , 'or . r^.t-.i.; a vhoc! sot out in "P.ule H . " This ru'e 
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quires v)iuuK to imli ni an. certain physical facilities unci prescribes that 



tlwu^ry s.Mr,- ;nnv^. MrtracW " re.. !m- a-! langc-Ce at'-, ' »■ ' «n 
s t u«Ji e c . > it *' ' ' ' ■ ' « 4 i^'e, Him' if. . !«'iv ; i «. ■■ ' p.: 1 , . * • r- . 1 : • ".<' m ■ <: 
It also ^m-e:. " / ; vac; 'yMerr, l.y :r..i -M'' 

school . \ a » 1 J I 1 / 1 o i a t i* ,,f , ' th- p;<-,,-icv i-r H^ft ^ 



■ T t ' 1 1 W- ' 



if*, a | j'J.'.i'.t,. j r : t »0' T - h ?a, l' ' : . * 1 A J 1 (..I 



to C * ', ' C f C a 



[ r . ^pr CiuJ" ' !> ^ '/ ' 'J ta^ui a- ' tWO jt-j'' "'tc 

i , ' 2: .1 >,ar our c J 1 a 1 1 (, .j : * « " * a 1 J ^ : '> " " 1 : - ,! - 

L ( u » ; t i , - " . , . a t ._, t 1 j.'j tu pTPV Kit' '! 1. , 1 0 ■ f a 1 ' 

yr.jr -I . m l,-ii.'-(;.:> : oa^iy iron t m . c »'d La^n; raj* two studa'* . u '"r^-^r 
u..! 1 ' e -er,; hu^Jrcd rcilc. to Lt ' ^tat.j r to! ; 

<-'j«'itiuii of H.uch of Sinu.- County aiai ir.c a;fM<ult> *:« 
j ( *_> <« m ■ ••_»•, wil i scnou 1 '; - 1 »»f ■« ,*r 1 o li ^ nO'-c:,-:»ty. Tmo 
o t #T.o' . i i'a^^ii^i tK^>C' sc! M t:l: v/uulJ u^uaj-y w;vm!v»* t»*t l «i 

S'"f{('0 ] V ! " '» . 

IfiO pi.opif; Of t 1 5 U x C' ur.t y r^re de^ O^Uif'-i to torp t^.t-1? r:,r«i! l,rM0Ok 
ari'l f ivt- Offjan^ed g-oupi to lobby befo-v Mk- N^b-r.i ' t i hgisi^uM- i/MC'it v i 



legislation, to do away with small schools is nitvoducwi. Parents of 

children mention liking the individual attention their children receive, 
and they 1 i kg the idea of local control of schools One perso ^.pressed 
the opinion that -oral school children learn to be independent and lea 1 "-! 
how to study even m the busy atmosphere of a multi graded classroom. She 
also felt that the multigrade atmosphere helped prepare young students for 
advanced work and provided review for older students vmle e:u ouraqi ng 
comradeship between children of various ages. 

Schools in Sioux County still play a central role in rural neighbor- 
hoods and receive considerable volunteer help a->c sujport from local 
residents. Although staunchly behind Ur rural schools, Sioux County does 
face -any of the same problems that other rural areas face. The biggest 
projlem accc-riing to Anne Quintard, County Superintendent, is copmg with 
the 7 lid -n Nebraska. Small districts rely almost entirely upon funds 
thai r al'- uno/v the speeding :id atiu nave lev. other sources of fund-inn. 
She crossed 'he corccn tn.it fulu-e cuts m revevur sharing ;:ic;h', affect 
their boo^bile, and tf.u plans to -jdd <> travel Mig music teaJ.er rrg-t to 
abandoned due to tight budget:. ^ one sohd S.ncc'is are cunenily 
planning to combine on certain days U d» aw .-i tn- strengths of the \jhou-. 
teac h e rs . 

Mrs. Ouir.tard -ilso attached a cena.on stereotype -i the 'country kid as 
+ -.en-*'', hr.irii:" by sayu.g thai rural fa;; lies a-'e more •"Otrc thin in 
L , r , r: t ,.• : ».ri.j: : o near'..., com. urn ties ar, .! out- o*'-st ate frequently, -he 
< i tj »_,m,,,, M1 , | • , n.«, a <m!v> impr.ct upon ihildren's outlooks and t.h<i 
ti , ( . -j-jal;;, '..Mint/., av.m'bih 1 '' to ruroi su.ools h v, impnwcd gmatl/ 
f,,-f.. tn<. ji'\<\ Tc.uner serfages in rural areas arc still a p* >"'> 1 i-n' , how- 
<vei. Sr.- on ' o say that the interest m reurg.mi zation m 'baniMJ 
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seems to be based primarily on the need to broaden the tax rather 
than foi educational reasons. For Sioux County, ! 'm cost r.i ! 
gasoline for private vehicle:, b,«o read,, the desire of i^re* 
child, en at home, an J the ; robable low .j?t«u!ai.<« ar..i 'tress ■ ■ 
in the event of further co.isohduti j" ere rwjoi aryumenv, ..«•-' 
i za t ion . 

Just south, of Sioux Co-inty 1 'OS Sso'tso • >.i < CuJ. AM,, 
hdl-' she s.ze of S'ou.- Oii.fy, the population 
37,fJO '.n 1978. ? ji of t^e fu«..m.g »r, heel;:; s.-ui :y is d-r 
so uveraeJ Cam; acreage is much :'J!«i -nan i»t 'Mm 'ies -.n % " -rt 
Thus, ru'-al srW. m Sottsblu': .ire. :• i. i .'o«. an '.es, «. 

than lno:e m Siou/. Cnunty. 

Tlie Huhj School i s lo-a:* 1 - " i 3 — 1 '-' ^ * 

;t ; S a c;.:r ol idatod sc».- -1 t 1 ^' e> 1 - 4 r ' * ts ' ■ ; v - 

teacher a-,d a part-fii* music -f uM-r ss:ft i\- $/uj<u ri'/« - '- J "- ! 
a lar<> buHdinj ^ :h s - x l .asM'Cr:.',, a >ta<j», and a -.flitici.j ' ' t' 
Trie school ^articisates in a county-w.de .; f .h !».'t [.lonrasi tha* n« 
girl'/ vo' lo/b^l 1 , boys' basketball, and Ira* k 

The school is still the si of conrunity meetings, an arr.ua 1 rinl 
supper fundraiser, and a penny carnival svov^ovvo by the Moth-r/ Cl^, 
Proceeds fn>n t.f< penny carnival 'jo to support a coIW* vchtl i| 
Ha i g graduate. 

Charles iuii.li.. hoad lead"*- at thw:, sta t h • . > </ ml. ■■ - 
w*.i-m t 1 • h"jh school. He siv'., "!-*■« S^^ 1 ' t - 

bMtrr m L-wi-- iyhj we yrade hauler, '/he* k»4 , - 1 * . ' 
a^u'/nen' uw ' au$." to P/ L' u bs-U <'- # - 

less uu J is rd to !<>t *:hHi'js 1 



zed 



i ra 



.pi v b 4 *' cjrse the" J 1 a - ■ < . - 1 n« 
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• Mr. PwrriM is also concerned about consolidation and bc'ln-vus u\ the 

advantages of his type of school . On*.* of the major t hr eats he '.cos to 
rural schools is tho cost of meeting variuus state and federal i ogul at ions 
with local funds or only partial reimbursement f roni outs uie funds . 

Charlie Barr, nead teacher at t f ; c- Lake Al;ce School, v/huh is northeast 
of Scottsbluff, echoed Durmn's concerns about rural school finances. Lake 
Alice enroled 80 l '-S$ students in 1980-81- 

Mr. Barr feels "rural school k.ds a>e a hltle belter in the basics, 
althou'j'. rural schools cannot provide as Lioad a curriculum n» junior high."'* 

Both Mr. Barr and Mr. Durnm expressed tnc opinion that a rural school 
is a mo it- desirable teeming situation than ( arge ^ c h ■ : o 1 s they've been in. 

A third schoo 1 »n Scottibluff County, ruM'vie;, located northeast of 
Mitii'vH 's a S'I^IIl' school than either Hng nr Late A!»ce. purview is a 
l/.". -teas 1 echoes a»> v j enjoys an abnidan-'C ljF .'V^iur, i ty supper 1 . ap'» r oci- 
cnon ot i f s r, : s * r-r y Recently a ' f jnior wa~ vk! tnut v<as ot^rdo'J V wan;, 
f..r' vr sti dei t s of U>e school . 

Mr c . iynr. j..ut', a s^acner Finv 1 ^ has experience bu'n is i teari/- 
arij schoo' boaro .-^i. Lie ' »n nearby cty scnu;l*>. "he ruis become a strong 
advocate of rural schools as a result o r her teaching expencn ns . She 
staled f l)s che has n^re tii.fc <n a rural school io h-lp scudonts, and 
stude-t'. ihv unde? le\>s p^essu^, pu^tKulany in junior high, fo con torn 
to p'v' pressure, Che also noted a **utul schoo 1 has it-wer prohibit. w'*h 
d i v. l [> ! i ii" . 

M^s. Scwtt 'tateO, "Schools pull conWuMc. toother. iwu sec «in 
t*"'.-t and an i'> ;u Wenvnt you dnn't see m tee urban Schoor, 

4 !uter'vurw wlf- Lhar ; w» Dart , SrotvL'uH Ocu^ , Decerb'M 1<\ 10210. 
tj !iitervw*w with Lynn Scott, o?tsb<u?f "ounty, Decern*- ] , PHO. 

ER?C (;o 



Fn.u.u-es were a'so at the ton of her list of concent. M.e related q 
Story of d r U r u l SU-doI that was closed djr-.n«J too ' m.e She ,.!'. or. too 

Mitchell sshool ho. - : 

"The ?dr.if..ctr.jf or. agreed wit' the boar'! t»at t'.c lest - hi atKe, 
was cjOHK) on out 'here. The eeildfeo w,- ; ; er -ng , bett- eduC.- 
tion in *ne.. scr.ool out there t> ao we couul gwe »»••.. .J »teb»oi.,.t 
them m heie, bo' besaose o £ ec^ts, b^.ooeor .• untam itj ire 

building at .« st.j'.tijrd ">at \nu\c »eet all ! require.'©, f . .••«! o 
provid.- tiv ,nhh-.-. with a 1 ! «tp lMmkj, ,t«te !u.. <«% . ' ne. a 
t if a r - *ar as '•«,' ', ->c h . ano toe kmii of thing, tee ''-.t .-.fij 
pruhibitivi T'ie' : e was no way we cau'd k««> ' 11 '-' plant use. 
»~-vcmi whff' Lo.ii " k*'Ow v;',(j c > - ■ 
dul'iV f, l:i ' k c L-:>''i r K - ' Jepe'' 

V feel". : -t 1 - rf J ' - — — •-' 

hciv^ to be b')L'fil. s 



* r su; ^ 'V 
country ^O'i'o 



- v va ! 



T O " ' si 



or. 



Cour.tr ./ o -.nil serve as ^.,uit/ ll^.v. 

is le .s ir*;"'Or« ant ; '•-• r wa_. >• 1 ■ '-v • - • - • 

Rural school ror.se h dat : u\ and finance, a:, wet 1 a-- U/ 0 . . 
rural education wll ..ontino; to be '.ontrove'S . a ; topics in w-.S 
Neorus'-a for year;, to co.x*. 



f > I b , o 
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The following people wore interviewed on tape for the Country School 
Legacy Project: 

Goldie Ewing Wilson Bigsby, Geriny, Nebraska 
Mary L. Camck, Chadron, Nebraska 
LenaDelsing, Hemingford, Nebraska 
Oon Deselms, Chadron, Nebraska 
Harriet Foos, Mitchell, Nebraska 
Theodore L. Goff, Jr., Chadron, Nebraska 
Helen T. Grubb, KimbaVI, Nebraska 
Rena Hall, Bridgeport, Nebraska 
Dale Henderson, Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
Lee Henderson, Scottsbluff, Nebrabka 
Ronald G. Hupp, Chadron, Nebraska 
Thelma Jones, Alliance, Nebraska 
Alyce and Jack Lindeken, Chadron, Nebraska 
,Mae Peters Manion, Alliance, Nebraska 
Berdine Maginnis, Chadror/, Nebraska 
Amanda M. Martens, Chappelli Nebraska 
Edwin C. Nelson, Chadron, Nebraska 
John T. Oldenburg, Gordon, Nebraska 
Celia Sandoz Ostrander, Rushville, Nebraska 
Bertha Palmer, Chadron, Nebraska 
Wilma L. Parkin, Hemingford, Nebraska 
Jeanette Peterson, Chadron, Nebraska 
Luella Peterson, Kimball, Nebraska 
Caroline Sandoz Pifer, Gordon, Nebraska 
Anne Qui ntard, Harrison, Nebraska 
Alice Richards, Chadron, Nebraska 
Lynn Scott, Mitchell, Nebraska 
Royce Vathauer, Chadron, Nebraska 
Myra Williams, Oshkosh, Nebraska 

In addition to this list, many other people not named here also pro- 
vided information. 
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